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THE JOHN BROWN LETTERS.* 



Found in the Virginia State Library in 1901. 



With Introduction by W. W. Scott, State Librarian. 



The tragic episode known as "The Harper's Ferry Insurrec- 
tion" or " The John Brown Raid," has never received adequate 
treatment by any historian. Indeed, it was so soon followed by 
the greater and sadder tragedy, the Civil War, of which it was 
the ominous prelude, and the popular mind became so engrossed 
in the passions and carnage of that awful conflict, that the lesser 
incident almost passed into oblivion. 

Yet for the twelve months preceding the national election of 
i860, it was the absorbing topic of the whole Union; and with- 
out doubt was the proximate cause that precipitated the Seces- 
sion movement. 

The theme cannot be discussed at large in the present limita- 
tions, and only a brief outline of events will be attempted as a 
preliminary to the letters which follow, contributed to this Maga- 
zine at the request of the Publication Committee. 

John Brown, as he himself relates in a letter written July 15, 
1859, "was born May 9, 1800, at Torrington, Connecticut, of 
poor but respectable parents: a descendant on the side of his 
father of one of the company of the Mayflower, who landed at 
Plymouth in 1620. His mother was descended from a man who 
came at an early period to New England from Amsterdam. 
Both his father's and his mother's fathers served in the war of 

•Though some of the letters in this collection were printed in full and 
extracts from others were given in various newspapers at the time they 
were found, the importance of the event to which they refer was so 
great that the Publication Committee of this Society has thought that a 
careful publication of the entire collection would be of interest and value 
to historical students. 

The Society is indebted to Mr. W. W. Scott, State librarian, for 
kindly consenting to give the history of these letters and of their dis- 
covery, as well as a carefully prepared sketch of the John Brown Raid. 
—Ed. 
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the Revolution; his father's father died in a barn in New York, 
while in the service in 1776. 

" When I was five years old, my father moved to Ohio, then 
a wilderness filled with wild beasts and Indians. 

" I had been taught from earliest childhood to 'fear God and 
keep his commandments,' and though quite skeptical I had 
always by turns felt much serious doubt as to my future well 
being, and about this time became to some extent a convert to 
Christianity and ever after a firm believer in the divine authenti- 
city of the Bible. With this Book I became very familiar, and 
possessed a most unusual memory of its entire contents. 

" I followed up with tenacity whatever I set about, so long as 
it answered my general purpose, and hence I rarely failed in 
some good degree to effect the things I undertook. 

" During the period I have named I had acquired a kind of 
ownership to certain animals of some little value, but as I had come 
to understand that the title of minors might be a little imperfect, 
I had recourse to various means in order to secure a more inde- 
pendent and perfect right of property. One of these means was 
to exchange with my father for something of far less value. 
Another was by trading with other persons for something my 
father had never owned. Older persons have sometimes found 
difficulty with titles. 

" At a little past twenty years, led by my own inclination and 
prompted also by my father, I married a remarkably plain, but 
neat, industrious and economical girl, of excellent character and 
good practical common sense, about one year younger than 
myself. This woman by her mild, frank, and, more than all 
else, by her very consistent conduct, acquired and ever while 
she lived maintained a most powerful and good influence over me. 
Her plain but kind admonitions generally had the right effect, 
without arousing my haughty, obstinate temper." 

The foregoing are extracts from a brief autobiography, which 
may be found at large in Sanborn's Life and Letters of John 
Brown, pages 12-17. 

The "remarkably plain" wife, Dianthe Lusk by name, died 
in 1832. He married again, inside of a year, Mary Anne Day, 
who survived him twenty-five years, and died in San Francisco 
in 1884. 
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Of Brown's sanguinary career in the Kansas troubles it is 
unnecessary here to speak, as it seems all opinions thereon 
depend very much upon the point of view. Suffice it to say 
that he has been called "the proto-martyr of the Rebellion," 
and that the placing of an effigy of him in the " Statuary Hall" 
of the National Capitol has been seriously considered. 

Coming to the period of the Raid, it appears from Senate 
Committee Report No. 278, 36th Congress, 1st Session, that on 
December 14, 1859, a committee was appointed to investigate 
" the facts attending the late invasion and seizure of the armory 
and arsenal of the United States at Harper's Ferry, in Virginia, 
by a band of armed men." This consisted of Senators J M. 
Mason, of Virginia; Jefferson Davis, G. N. Fitch, J. Collamer, 
and J. R. Doolittle. Majority and minority reports were sub- 
mitted, both of which deprecated the incident, and censured the 
participants therein. 

The committee sat thirty-seven days, and made an exhaustive 
inquiry into every" detail of the Raid, and developed the follow- 
ing facts: 

John "Brown and his two sons, Watson and Oliver, under the 
assumed name of Smith, came to the neighborhood of Harper's 
Ferry, July 3, 1859, telling people that he came to buy land. 
He did rent two houses on the Maryland side of the Potomac, 
with the privilege of pasturage for a cow arid horse and firewood 
'till the ensuing March. These houses were about five miles 
from the Ferry. There he collected a quantity of arms and 
ammunition, Sharp's rifles and revolvers for the whites, and 
some fifteen hundred "pikes" with which to arm the negroes. 
These pikes were a kind of double edged spear head fastened 
very firmly on a stout handle about five feet long. Other men 
came later, one or two at a time, so as to avoid suspicion, and 
settled in the vicinity, to the number of twenty-one. The 
neighbors appear to have been civil and hospitable to the new- 
comers, nor was there even a breath of suspicion of their pur- 
pose 'till the storm burst in its blood and fury about midnight of 
October 16, 1859. 

Harper's Ferry was a rather insignificant village in Jefferson 
county, Virginia — now West Virginia— situated in the fork of 
the Potomac and Shenandoah rivers. Jefferson, in his Notes on 
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Virginia, says that probably the finest prospect in the world is 
to be had from an elevation in the village, a point now become 
well known as "Jefferson's Rock." These two exceptionally 
clear and beautiful rivers unite their currents here, to force a 
passage through the Blue Ridge, and the blended scenery of 

"The long waving line of the blue Pyrenees," 

and the crystal streams winding along the foot of the mountains 
for many miles, with fertile valleys spreading between, is inspir- 
ing beyond description. 

A mile to the northwest is the village of Bolivar. Almost all 
the population of both towns consisted of the employees of the 
government's armory and arsenal located there, and the trades- 
people who supplied their wants. But Jefferson county itself is 
one of the few aristocratic sections west of the Blue Ridge; the 
soil is uncommonly fertile, the people of the oldest and best 
families, and the society highly refined and cultivated. It seems 
that John Brown himself, though he disclaimed it, was somewhat 
a "respecter of persons," for when Colonel Lewis Washington 
was brought to him as a prisoner he said to him: " I wanted you 
particularly for the moral effect it would give our cause, having one 
of your name as a prisoner." Charlestown, the county seat, is 
about ten miles distant from Harper's Ferry, and was the place 
of confinement and trial of Brown and his fellow captives. 

Col. Lewis W. Washington, a grand-nephew of the father of 
his country, resided about five miles from Harper's Ferry. His 
testimony before the committee constitutes an excellent descrip- 
tion of the Raid and, in substance, is as follows: 

Shortly after midnight of Sunday, October 16, a body of men, 
five of whom he saw, appeared at his chamber door. He was 
in bed and asleep, when he opened the door four armed men 
leveled their guns upon him, among them Stevens and Cook, 
the latter a brother-in-law of the then governor of Indiana, and 
said, " You are our prisoner." They demanded of him certain 
family relics, of which Cook had previous knowledge. These 
relics consisted of the sword presented by Frederick the great 
to General Washington, which he used as his dress sword, and 
a pistol presented to General Washington by General Lafayette 
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about the period of the Revolution, which had descended to his 
father and from his father to himself. His grandfather had the 
choice of five swords left by General Washington. They also 
demanded his watch and money, which he refused to give up, 
and after some parleying they yielded the point. They asked 
him if he had ever heard of O.ssawatomie Brown. He said no. 
" Well," said Stevens, " you will see him this morning," speak- 
ing apparently with great glorification. 

They saw in his cabinet a camp service that had belonged to 
General Avista in the Mexican war, of very rare and beautiful 
workmanship. Stevens said he did not know but that they would 
want that, but afterwards he said he suspected it was plated ware, 
instead of silver, and it was not taken. They hitched his horses 
to his carriage and made him get in, then his four horse farm 
wagon was also hitched up and his servants compelled to get in, 
and in the dead hour of the night their journey began. When 
they reached the Ferry he was first taken to the armory, and 
afterwards, with ten others, as "hostages," to the engine house, 
afterwards known as John Brown's Fort. He relates that Shields 
Green, one of the negro conspirators, fired very rapidly and 
diligently until the asault was made by the United States Ma- 
rines upon the engine house where Brown had retreated and 
taken his hostages. His conduct was very impudent in the 
morning, when he ordered some gentlemen to shut a window, 
with a rifle raised at them. He said, ' ' Shut that window, damn 
you, shut it instantly ! " But when the attack came on he had 
thrown off his hat and all his equipments and was endeavoring 
to represent himself as one of the captive slaves. 

It is interesting to note, as Colonel Washington states in his 
testimony, that Brown carried this sword in his hand all day 
Monday. When the storming party came on Tuesday he laid 
it on a fire engine, and after the rescue it was recovered. 

This was the sword, which according to the legend, was pre- 
sented by Frederick the Great to General Washington, with the 
beautiful compliment: "From the oldest to the greatest Gen- 
eral." 

This legend, including the gift of the sword by Frederick, I 
have been unable to verify. 

The evidence seems to disclose that the Lafayette pistol was 
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never recovered. Very recently the writer has received a letter 
from Salmon Brown, a son of John, now resident in Portland, 
Oregon, staling that the pistol was restored to the family of 
Colonel Washington, long subsequent to the Raid. 

The remaining history of the Raid is sufficiently disclosed by 
the letters and documents published herewith, and the rest of 
the narrative must necessarily be more or less personal in its 
character. 

In January, 1894, I was appointed State Librarian of Virginia, 
which position I still hold. Soon after taking charge of the 
Library, which at that time was in the Capitol, I began to 
receive inquiries about the "John Brown Papers," alleged to 
have been deposited in the Library in i860 at the request of 
Governor Henry A. Wise, by Hon. Andrew Hunter, special 
counsel of the State for the prosecution of the conspirators, t 
had never heard of these papers, but soon ascertained that there 
was record evidence that they had been so deposited, and that 
every Librarian in charge since the war had exhausted all re- 
sources of diligence to find them, but without success. 

Many suggestions were made as to their disappearance from 
the Library, but certainly for years they had been given up as 
lost. The Rev. Mr. Munford, whose father Col. George Wythe 
Munford, was for many years Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
and as such in chief control of the Library, told me some time 
last summer that the then Librarian gave him this account of it: 
he was sitting in the Library in April, 1865, when it was an- 
nounced that the Federal troops were entering the city. He 
hastily gathered this bundle of papers, ran to the top gallery of 
the Library, and deposited it between the wainscoting and the 
wall. After that he knew nothing of it. 

Immediately I had this clue investigated. When we reached 
the gallery, there was no wainscoting, and consequently no 
space between it and the wall for anything to have been hidden. 

Again, there was at the Capitol, as janitor, that rara avis in 
tern's, a negro Democrat, Walker Howard by name, who had 
held the position fur many years. He was known to be a 
romancer of rare capacity, but such was the desire to find these 
papers, that I determined to take on trust a remarkable state- 
ment he made to me. He said he well remembered the fact, 
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when some apprehension was felt about these papers and others 
of great import to the Library, which, be it remembered, was 
then in the Capitol, that quite a hole had been made in the 
basement wall, and that these and other papers had been de- 
posited therein; then the hole was bricktd up and plastered 
over. I got permission from Governor Tyler and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings to investigate. Walker could not 
identify the exact spot from memory, bur knew about where it 
was. Brick masons were called in, who sounded the walls with 
the butt ends of their trowels, and finally reported that they 
detected a hollow reverberation. Forthwith they were put to 
work with cold chisels on the wall. They delved and delved, 
and took out several wheelbarrow loads of brick, until we got 
to be uneasy about the wall. Brick and mortar was all we 
found; the hole had to be filled up, and I was laughed at for 
having let Walker deceive me; but Walker was in dead earnest, 
and was as much disappointed as the rest of us. While the 
excavation was going on it was as absorbing as digging for buried 
treasure, and it ended in the usual result. 

That was the last hope, and ended in disappointment. The 
general conclusion was then reached that the Federal soldiers 
had found these papers, and had "confiscated" them, as they 
undoubtedly did confiscate many documents of great value 
during their occupancy of the Capitol, which had also been the 
Capitol of "the Confederate States of America" from 1862 
until 1865. 

About the first of December, 1901, I had reason to suspect, 
and the suspicion has since been verified, that a valuable auto- 
graph letter of the Revolutionary period had been stolen from 
our archives. In order to the verification, it became necessary 
that a very careful and painstaking examination of the archives 
of the year of the missing letter should be made. Mr. W. G. 
Stanard, the Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society, who 
is especially well informed as to the early archives of the State, 
kindly offered to help me in this search. We did not find what 
had been stolen, but in the search for it I laid my hands upon 
the dust covered bundle that had eluded so many anxious 
searchers, the bundle which contained the John Brown 
Papers. 
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There could be no doubt of its genuineness. The inscription 
itself identified it, but when we rapturously opened it, there 
were the original envelopes, the postage stamps of the date, the 
postoffice stamps, and, in many instances, the endorsement on 
the envelopes of the reasons why the letters had been withheld 
from the prisoners, then in jail at Charlestovvn, or, if written by 
the prisoners, why they had been suppressed. 

The main disappointment was that there was no letter written 
by John Brown in the parcel, though very many written to him. 
There are several from Copeland, one of the conspirators, 
written within a few days of his execution. In all, there are 
ninety-six letters. One of them, in Orlando Furioso style, has 
frequent blots of blood, actual blood, spread entirely across the 
page; and is signed in blood, with arrow-heads and other hiero- 
glyphic signs about the signature, also in blood. Of course 
this letter was a protestation of impending rescue, as were very 
many others. 

Appended to Governor Wise's annual message to the Legis- 
lature, of January, i860, are many published letters to and from 
Brown and his confederates, to be found in the Legislative Journal 
of that year, but none found in the bundle appears there; also 
in the same Journal, and in the United States Senate Report, is 
to be found the " Constitution," framed in Canada, under which 
Brown and his allies acted, and to which they finally swore alle- 
giance. 

It is hard to estimate the money value of these papers, con- 
sidered simply as relics and apart from their historical import. 
I, think it is a conservative estimate to say that as relics of un- 
doubted authenticity they would fetch anywhere from $5,000 to 
$10,000, but they would have to be sold in a community where 
John Brown is held in higher esteem than he is in Virginia. 

Though only fourteen years old at the time, I remember with 
great vividness the insurrection, and the storm of excitement 
and indignation it provoked at my home in Orange county. A 
company of volunteers, the " Montpelier Guards," commanded 
by Captain Lewis B. Williams — afterwards killed at Gettysburg 
as Colonel Williams of Pickett's division — was ordered to repair 
immediately to Harper's Ferry, and left by the first train. I 
remember the feverish apprehension lest there should be an 
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attempt at rescue, and the splendid but fruitless eloquence of 
Dan. W. Vorhees, afterwards United States Senator from In- 
diana, in defence of Cook, one of the raiders and brother-in-law 
to the Governor of Indiana; eloquence of so high an order that, 
though he was counsel for a conspirator against Virginia, it 
induced the literary societies of the University of Virginia to 
invite him to deliver the annual oration there at the ensuing 
commencement, and that his address on that occasion is still 
regarded as a masterpiece of fervid oratory and catholic patriot- 
ism. 

Everybody has heard, and especially during the war, how 

"John Brown's body lies mouldering in the clay, 
But his soul is marching on," 

and knows what an inspiration the song was to the Union sol- 
diers. I recall from memory, and imperfectly, two stanzas of a 
song, very popular at that time, in derision of Brown and his 
attempt. It ran something after this manner: 

" In Harper's Ferry section there was an insurrection, 
John Brown thought the niggers would sustain him; 
But old Massa Wise put his spectacles on his eyes, 
And he landed him in the happy land o' Canaan. 

Chorus : 
" Ha, ha, ha, and a ha, ha, ha! 

The days of Southern Rights am comin', 
So it's never mind weather, but get over double trouble, 
For I'm bound for the happy land o' Canaan. 

" Old John Brown is dead, and the last words he said, 
Were don't you keep me long here remainin', 
So they took him up a slope and they let him down a rope, 
And they landed him in the happy land o' Canaan." 
Chorus, &c. 

There is no doubt that intelligent public sentiment both in the 
North and South fully sustained at the time the execution of 
Brown and his followers. Indeed, there was no other course. 
He had made a hostile incursion, with deliberate purpose, into 
the Commonwealth, and had killed several peaceful and unof- 
fending citizens. Apart from the larger question of levying 
open war against the State, was the flagrant fact that murder 
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had been committed. The most that can be said of him from 
the Southern standpoint is, that he had the courage of his con- 
victions and " died game;" but that may be said of many people 
who were only fanatics. 

He had a perfectly fair trial, and the assistance of able counsel; 
and, as will be observed from some of the letters, he and his 
confederates were treated with every consideration by officers of 
the law during their imprisonment. 

Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, and a number of other French 
gentlemen, caused a commemorative bronze medal of him to be 
struck, and sent it to his widow with an enthusiastic letter of 
euolgy. This letter may be found at large in Von Hoist's 
Monograph on John Brown, which has been translated and pub- 
lished in this country. 

The following anecdotes, which have never before appeared in 
print, are illustrative of the man: 

The Rev. Mr. Munford, then a young man but now an Epis- 
copal clergyman, residing in Maryland, told me that he held a 
position on the staff of General William B. Taliaferro, who was 
in command of the military sent to Charlestown to prevent any 
attempt at a rescue. After Brown was condemned it was 
deemed proper to offer to send a clergyman to see him, that he 
might at least be extended any spiritual advice he might desire. 
Mr. Munford, accompanied by his uncle, went to the prison, 
and both were civilly received by Brown. When the purpose 
of the visit was made known, Brown asked if the clergyman 
were a slave-holder. He was told that personally he owned no 
slaves, but that his father did, and he was in full sympany with 
the Southern views on that subject. 

"Then," said Brown, "let him come, and I will pray for 
him, but he cannot pray for me." 

Hon. M. M. Green, of Warrenton, then a member of the 
"Black Horse" cavalry, on duty at Charlestown, and now a 
member of the Legislature of Virginia, tells me he was not an in- 
frequent visitor to Brown's cell, officially and otherwise. Not 
long before his execution he was with him, Brown sitting on his 
cot and Mr. Green on a stool near by. Brown said to him, "I 
have always heard that you Virginians considered yourselves 
the best and foremost people in the world." Here Mr. Green 
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began to interpose an objection to such a sweeping remark, but 
he was abruptly cut off by Brown. " You needn't deny it. I 
used to make fun of the statement, but now I know you have a 
right to say so. In the many days that I have been a prisoner 
in this jail, hundreds if not thousands of your people have been 
to look at me, every one of them believing me guilty of all the 
crimes with which I am charged. Of them all, only a single 
person has been in the least uncivil to me. He was drunk, and 
was immediately ordered off by the authorities. You have a 
right to think it and say it of yourselves, for it is the truth." 

(to be continued) 
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(Contributed by J. T. McAllister, of Hot Springs, Bath county, Va.) 



The importance of this battle has not received due attention 
from the historians of the American Revolution. It has even 
been classed by some of them as fruitless, and by others it has 
been passed over in silence. Even some of Virginia's historians 
do not mention it. And yet, it is the one battle of which a pres- 
dent of the United States has used this language: 

" Had it not been for Lord Dunmore's war (of which this was 
the sole battle), it is more than likely that when the colonies 
achieved their freedom they would have found their western 
boundary fixed at the Alleghany Mountains. Its results were 
most important. 

"The battle of the Great Kanawha was a purely American 
victory, for it was fought solely by the backswoodmen themselves. 
Both because of the character of the fight itself, and because of 
the result that flowed from it, it is worthy of being held in es- 
pecial remembrance." 

And in another place he says: 

"Lord Dunmore's war, waged by Americans for the good of 
America, was the opening act in the drama whereof the closing 



